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—Trip to Berlin -1931— 


by Luba Rezansoff 


ED. NOTE: The following article has been translated by 
MIR Staff from the original Russian-language text. 

In June of 1931, through a chain of circumstances 
happening at that time, it was resolved by representatives 
of the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood, to 
send a Doukhobor delegation to the Soviet Union. This 
decision was reached at a special convention of Doukhobor 
representatives assembled under the initiative of Peter 
Petrovitch Verigin — Chistiakov of Brilliant, B. C.. It was 
unanimously agreed that the delegation would consist of 
six people. Gabriel W. Vereschagin and his daughter Luba; 
Fred F. Vanjoff and his daughter Anastasia; Sam A. 
Gritchin and his daughter Agafia. Our mission was twofold. 
We were to visit our Doukhobor brethren living in the 
Soviet Union, and we were to approach the Soviet Autho- 
tities with a request regarding the possibility of the Cana- 
dian Doukhobors and the Soviet Doukhobors uniting 
together. 

The Canadian government had given us full permission 
to embark on our mission, but we were counting on getting 
our entry visas to the Soviet Union at Berlin, Germany. The 
groundwork for all our actions and approaches were being 
worked out by Peter P. Verigin —Chistiakov. After all was 
set, he and Maxim Baskin, one of his non-Doukhobor aides, 
excorted us to New York, where we boarded a German ship 
the “Bremen’’. Here, Peter Verigin bade us farewell on 
board ship, and asked that God bless us and keep us un- 
harmed on our journey. He said that he had made all neces- 
sary arrangements and that we would be met by a faithful 
friend of the Doukhobors—the Tolstoyan, Valentin Fyodo- 


Doukhobor delegation to U.S.S.R. saying farewell at mass meeting of Doukhobors 


rovitch Bulgakov. He would meet us at Bremen, Germany 
upon our arrival there. With these words Peter Verigin 
left the ship, and shortly the whistle sounded for the ship 
to leave. A musical band on the deck of the ship struck up 
a farewell march and the ship started moving slowly away 
from the dock. The music continued until the people on 
the dock and the whole dock itself faded away into the 
distance. 

The ship “Bremen” was a beautiful passenger liner and 
to our good luck the weather for the journey stayed very 
calm and wonderful. For us young girls this journey was 
the first of its kind and most enjoyable and exciting. On 
board ship we met a number of people who were very 
interested in the Doukhobors and their history. Of course, 
we attracted attention to ourselves because we girls were 
always dressed in our traditional Doukhobor costumes. 
People would continually come up to us and ask who we 
were and where we were going. 

Our journey was a swift one, for on the fifth day we 
arrived at Bremen, Germany. Fully expecting that some 
one would be meeting us we anxiously crowded along with 
the disembarking passengers, but to our dismay no one was 
there to greet us. All of the passengers soon dispersed and 
no more English was spoken. Orders were now given in 
German, which we did not understand. We looked in 
bewilderment at each other, not knowing what to do- 
still no one came. Some of the sailor deck hands began 
cleaning the ship’s deck but we just stood around in un- 
certainty... 

We were all getting quite despondent, when in the dis- 
tance we saw a lone figure approaching from shore with a 
large placard in front of him. At first the writing on it 
was not discernable, but as he came closer we read the 
writing, which was in Russian. It was a simple message 
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right and Railroad Station in background. Standing in the foreground from left to right — Peter Petrovitch Verigin — Chis- 
tiakov; Gabriel W. Vereschagin; Sam A. Gritchin; Fred F. Vanjoff; Luba Vereschagin; Anastasia Vanjoff; Agafia Gritchin. 
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saying "Welcome, Doukhobor Brethren!”. We were so 
glad to read this message, that we had to hold back tears 
of happiness which were welling up. This was the friend of 
the Doukhobors — Valentin Bulgakov. When he spotted us 
on deck, he literally ran up to us and kissed us all like long 
lost brethren. He apologized that he had been delayed by 
unavoidable circumstances, but all our anxieties were 
shortly forgotten with his warm welcome. Under his 
guidance we quickly disembarked from the ship and were 
shortly settled on a train for Berlin. 

Our plans were to spend possibly a month in Berlin, 
while we procured visas to go on to Moscow. This, however 
did not materialize as we had planned, and it turned out 
that we ended up staying in Berlin for a total period of 
nine months. The end result anyway was that we did not 
receive permission to enter the Soviet Union. We exhausted 
every possible avenue in trying to get visas to Moscow, but 
all our efforts proved fruitless. Our friend Valentin Bulga- 
kov tried to help us in every possible way he could. He had 
friends holding important positions and he made contacts 
with them and with others through every one of them. One 
of his contacts who proved very friendly and helpful was 
Romaine Rolland, one of the organizers of the League for 
Advancement of Human Rights. He was working in Berlin 
and he helped us in every request that we made of him. 

In one of our applications to the Soviet Authorities 
we suggested to them that if they mistrusted us in any way, 
we were willing to pay for a guide, which they could pro- 
vide at the border entry, who could accompany us every- 
where we went in the Soviet Union. We did not receive any 
reply to this suggestion. On the advise of V. Bulgakov we 
circulated a short petition among the prominent humani- 
tarians of that day for their signatures upholding the sin- 
cerity of our request for entry into the Soviet Union and 
for their endorsation of our neutrality and harmlessness. 
Among others, this petition was sent to George Bernard 
Shaw and Albert Einstein. We received signatures and 
endorsements from practically every person we applied to. 
However, all seemed to be of no avail. 

We reported each and every one of our actions back to 
Canada, to Peter P. Verigin — Chistiakov. His advice to us 
was always the same — continue trying to gain entry into 
the Soviet Union in whatever possible way you can. His 
final instructions were that as a last resort we should leave 
Berlin and stop over at London. From London we should 
start our efforts all over again. 

We immediately left for Bremen but our plans to go to 
London were cut short by difficulties with each of our 
fathers’ passports. They had all been born in Russia and 
were not naturalized Canadian Citizens. The Canadian 
Government had given them exit visas but their return visas 
were not in order. We had to stay in Bremen for a period of 
seven days before we could get the visas straightened out 
so that we could move at all. Getting everything straight- 
ened out, it seemed we had no alternative left but to go 
directly back to Canada from the port city of Bremen, 
Germany. 

Despite the fact that we had to be going back without 
having accomplished our real mission, there were many 
interesting incidents that occurred during our stay in 
Germany. Because of our various entreaties for help in 
obtaining visas to enter the Soviet Union, it became quite 
widely known that there was a group of Doukhobors stay- 


ing in Berlin. During this time the War Resisters Inter- 
national was having a convention there. The convention 
also marked the Ten Year Jubilee of their formal organiz- 
ation. We were invited to attend one of their sessions as 
an official Doukhobor group. When we arrived at the 
meeting hall, the whole assembled audience of about three 
hundred people immediately arose as one person. Our 
friend Mr. Bulgakov told us that this showed especial 
recognition to us because of our forefathers’ heroic stand 
against militarism in Russia. Mr. Bulgakov explained, that in 
Europe, and in Germany especially, people would rise 
only before those whom they considered as their super- 
iors. 

We were escorted to the front of the meeting hall and 
asked to sit down with the administrative committee. 
After the meeting was under way for sometime, our group 
was approached to say a few words about the struggles of 
the Doukhobors against war. My father Gabriel Vereschagin 
gave a resume of what occurred in Russia in the 1890's: 
How the Doukhobors successfully refused to serve in the 
army; How they burned all their weapons in 1895; and of 
the extreme sufferings and torture they had to go through 
for their beliefs. Mr. Bulgakov made a verbatim translation 
of this resume in German. After this, one of the young 
committee members arose and said that he was an ardent 
student of the writings of Leo Tolstoy and was acquainted 
with some of the history of the Doukhobors. He was a con- 
firmed conscientious objector to military service and 
felt himself extremely fortunate to have met face to face 
with descendants of such heroic fighters for peace as the 
Doukhobors. He said history has recorded that they had 
once and for all put an end to the taking of human life by 
their hands and they stuck to their beliefs despite the most 
inhuman sufferings. “Today”, he went on, “we are celeb- 
rating ten years of existence as War Resisters and as a 
League for the advancement of Human Rights, but to be 
really truthful, we haven’t accomplished very much in the 
way of persuading mankind to start on a pathway of dis- 
armament or even on a pathway of individual commitment 
— continued on next page 


DOUKHOBOR DELEGATION ON BOARD SHIP 
Standing from left to right: Gabriel W. Vereschagin; Fred 


F. Vanjoff and Sam A. Gritchin. Sitting from left to right, 
their respective daughters — Luba Vereschagin; Anastasia 
Vanjoff, Agafia Gritchin. 
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BERLIN - Continued: od 
to never again take up arms like the Doukhobors have. 
| herein wish to give recognition and honour to the noble 
stand of the Doukhobors,’’ he concluded. The whole 
assembly heartily applauded the young speaker and we 
were asked to go up on stage and sing. We agreed and sang 
several of our traditional hymns which were very sin- 
cerely received by all those assembled. 

After the initial presentation we were later again asked 
to appear as a singing group several times. The first place 
we were requested to come to was a large orphanage which 
at that particular time was on a fund raising campaign to 
help all homeless children. When we arrived at the orphan- 
age we were greeted by all the children assembled at one 
place. They applauded our appearance and sang several 
numbers in greeting to us. We were then asked to go on 
stage and render several hymns. We agreed and presented 
two numbers. The first number was “When the Roll is 
Called Up Yonder” and the next was “Rejoice all Brethren 
and Sisters’. After the presentation of the hymns there 
were several representatives of the Orphanage Committee 
who spoke in German on our behalf. When they were fin- 
ished, a rather elderly gentleman arose and through the 
chairman asked if we could render the original, old type of 
Doukhobor singing, wherein all syllables are stretched so 
that you could not understand the words of the singing. 
He explained that he had read about earlier persecution of 


Christians wherein the persecuted believers had a method 
of melodious singing of prayers which strengthened them, 
yet the words and message were not understandable to 
their oppressors. We gladly agreed to fulfill his request and 
sang one of the older type Doukhobor psalms entitled 
“Hear our Plea, O Lord”. The first verse of it took several 
minutes to render, yet it had only four words in it. Our 
friend, Mr. Bulgakov, translated the words of the psalm into 
German for the benefit of the audience. 

We were getting ready to leave the orphanage, when a 
young man approached us and said that he was a worker 
in one of the local museums. He said they would appreciate 
it very much if we would come to their office and record 
some of our singing on tape. This they would keep as a 
valuable historic representation of an olden type of Chris- 
tian singing. We gladly agreed to do this for their museum. 

When we arrived there we were ushered into their 
special recording room where we recorded some of our 
traditional Doukhobor singing as they had requested. When 
we had finished, our young friend, as an afterthought, 
asked if we could sing jolly, worldly songs in Russian. We 
said we could, and he recorded one of these. He was very, 
very thankful to us and we left the Museum with his sincere 
words of gratitutde staying in our memory for a very 
long time. 

Before concluding my recollection of this memorable 

— continued on Page 64 


Part of group photographed in Berlin with officials who were helping them obtain entry into the U.S.S.R.. From left to 
right -STANDING: Secretary of League for the Advancement of Human Rights (name not recorded); Delegate Fred F. 
Vanjoff; One of the chief organizers of the League for the Advancement of Human Rights — Romaine Rolland; Delegate 
Gabriel W. Vereschagin; Office worker (name not recorded); SITTING: Committee member of the War Resisters Interna- 
tional — Valentin Fyodorovitch Bulgakov; Delegate Luba Vereschagin (now Rezansoff); Delegate Anastasia Vanjoff (now 
Plotnikoff); Office worker (name not recorded). 
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ABOVE: Doukhobor delegation with Valentin Fyodorovitch Bulgakov in front of one of German Legislative Buildings in 


Berlin, From left to right: Delegate—Fred F. Vanjoff, Valentin F. Bulgakov, Delegates— Anastasia Vanjoff, Agafia Gritchin, 
Luba Vereschagin, Gabriel W. Vereschagin, Sam A. Gritchin. 


BELOW: Doukhobor delegation at office of one of their benefactors in Berlin. He and his wife are at right of group. Their 
names are not recorded. 
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trip to Berlin, | would like to acquaint readers with some 
of the background of our friend Valentin Fyodorovitch 
Bulgakov. On first glance a person could not help but 
recognize that the man was a cultured, educated gentleman 
with a friendly, charming and outgoing personality. He 
came from an aristocratic family, had received a good 
education and having a remarkable voice for singing, he 
was well on his way to becoming an opera star. But, coming 
under the influence of the philosophy of Lev Nikolaevitch 
Tolstoy, he dropped his career and all his theatrical friends 
and eventually came to be a personal secretary to the great 
Russian writer whom he esteemed so highly. In the course 
of following his pacifist, Tolstoyan beliefs, he was, during 
the first part of his dedicated life, forced to spend several 
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years in prison. Living in Europe in the latter part of his 
life, he had worked with the League of Nations, was in the 
Committee working for the advancement of Human Rights 
as well as in The International War Resisters Committee. 
He was a strict vegetarian. At the time he stayed with us in 
Berlin he, along with his wife and two daughters, was living 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia. After the second world war, 
when he was in his reclining years he was permitted to re- 
turn to the Soviet Union, where he was given the honored 
Position of special caretaker of the Leo Tolstoy Museum at 
Yasnaya Polyana near Moscow. 
Luba Rezansoff (nee Vereschagin) 
Grand Forks, B. C. 
November 8th, 1976 


